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THROUGH PERSIAN DESERTS TO INDIAA 

D R. SVEN HEDIN’S latest book, describing the 
first section of his famous last journey to Tibet, 
in which he travelled overland to India, has at the 
present moment a special political and economic in¬ 
terest, in addition to its varied scientific contributions 
to our knowledge. 


Fig. 2.—Kush Boats on Lake Hamun. From “ Overland to India.” 

claimed, and even the desert of Gobi is not altogether 
hopeless. 

At Trebizond, on the Armenian coast of the Baltic, 
the traveller falls again under the spell of the camel- 
caravan bells. “ I never weary of this same monotonous 
sound, with its unchanging ryhthm, the ceaseless ding- 
dong, ding-dong, which I have heard so many times 


Fig. x.—Salt Crust in the Kavir. From “ Overland to India.” 


Deliberately avoiding the hackneyed caravan routes 
through the famous centres of ancient Iran, Dr. Hedin 
travelled from Teheran eastwards by way of the little 
explored salt deserts (Kavir), and through Seistan 
and Baluchistan, to Nuska, near Quetta, where he 
struck the Indian system of railways. He thus 
traversed a considerable part of the route 
over which it has just been proposed, by a 
group of Russian financiers, to construct a 
railway to link up the Russian railway lines 
with those of India, as an alternative, or 
rather as a rival, to the Bagdad line through 
Turkish territory to the Persian Gulf. By 
the proposed line through Persia the journey 
from London to Bombay is estimated to take 
less than a week at a cost of 40Z., as against 
about 60 1. for the existing sea route via 
Brindisi, occupying nearly twice that period, 
whilst the route by Bagdad will not, it is 
alleged, shorten the existing time very mate¬ 
rially. Although Dr. Hedin does not refer to 
the proposed Persian line, the project for 
which has been put forward since his book 
went to the press, the country through which 
the line is to pass, and the geographical 
problems in regard to it, are graphically 
described therein. 

Seistan, the most easterly province of 
Persia, bordering on both Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, would be traversed by the line. 

It has for many years been a territory of 
great importance in Anglo-Russian politics, 
owing to its position, standing as it does mid-, 
way between the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
Although, at present, it is for the most part an arid 
and inhospitable desert, it is believed that the restora¬ 
tion of its former irrigation works will revive its 
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pristine productiveness, when it was “the granary of 
mid-Asia ”; so that it is regarded as having the pos¬ 
sibilities of becoming a second Egypt. Its recovery 
from the clutches of the desert seems quite feasible. 
In this connection the process by which the former 
towns and villages, the traces of which are wide¬ 
spread, have been engulfed by the desert, is considered 
at some length. The chief factor appears to less 
climatic change than the cessation of human 
agency in staying the encroachments of the 
deserts. The general process of dessication 
which has been slowly going on in Asia 
since the Glacial period has proceeded so 
slowly that it appears to have advanced but 
little since Alexander’s day, subsequent to 
which the country was much more populous' 
than at present. The early religion of the 
country has been largely determined and 
fashioned by what we may call the aggres¬ 
siveness of "the desert. The effect which this 
has exercised on the minds of the inhabitants 
finds expression in the old Iranian belief of 
a beneficent creative power personified in 
the sun, and one hostile to mankind— 
Ormuzd and Ahzimrud. As evil associates 
of the latter are regarded the hot sand¬ 
storms, the mirage of the desert, the winter 
cold, miasmas, and noxious insects and 
snakes, &c. Hence the practical religious 
precepts ascribed to Zoroaster are the ex¬ 
termination of those harmful creatures, and 
especially to stay the ravages of the desert 
by the planting of trees, constructing 
water channels, sinking wells, and similar 
acts. The depopulation of these regions 
which has permitted the advance of the desert, 
has obviously been effected mainly by the ravages 
of devastating wars, intertribal blood-feuds, and 
the murderous raids of robbers. Under a settled 
and enlightened Government there seems a fair pros¬ 
pect of these deserts being to a great extent re¬ 
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before,, and which awakes a longing for the Sabbath 
peace of unknown deserts and adventures in un¬ 
traversed paths.” 

Not, however, until Teheran was passed does he 
reach the, desert with which the book mainly deals, 
and on which the traveller camped day after day for 
several months, excepting at the few oases. In these 
latter it was occasionally possible to camp under the 
palms, where “the singing birds which twittered dur¬ 
ing the day are silent. The jackals start a melancholy 
serenade, and the soft plaintive song of the desert 
vibrates through the night.” These oases are not 
entirely pleasurable. They are infested, especially by 
three venomous creatures: (i) a deadly snake, (2) 
scorpions, black and white, and (3) a poisonous taran¬ 
tula spider, which lives out in the desert, but is 
attracted by the light of the camp fires. 


Tebbes, and Dr. Hedin supports Sir Henry Yule’s view 
that the famous Venetian passed here by the diretc 
caravan route between Kuch-benan and Tebbes, in 
preference to the more modern view of Colonel Skyes 
and others, that it tvas by Naibend. It is interesting 
also to find that Polo’s description of this desert “ is 
as correct now as in the year 1272 a.d.” 

Dr. Pledin’s alluring story of his exploration of 
great scientific interest and importance in itself, is 
also full of interest for the general reader as well. 
His numerous sketches and coloured illustrations are 
admirable and characteristic, but his photographs are 
exceptionally beautiful. They far surpass in artistic 
and technical excellence anything to be found in 
previous books on those regions. The publishers are 
to be congratulated on their splendid reproduction of 
these pictures, and on the attractive appearance gener- 



Fig. 3.—The Village of Chahrdeh. From “Overland to India.” 


Wolves levy a heavy tax upon the village flocks. 
Thev are individually so well known to the shepherds 
that each of them has received names, and their 
haunts are well known. They even attack the camels : 
“they leap on to the camel’s back and crawl down 
to his neck and tear his throat.” Although it was 
reported that wild camels existed, “ no one had ever 
seen them.” 

The northern limit of the date palm was found at 
Tebbes. Beyond this no palm-groves are met with, 
only a few single specimens in well-protected sites. 
At Tebbes, where, as throughout southern Persia, the 
palm supplies the staple food and is otherwise of in¬ 
estimable service to man, it was calculated that there 
were 100,000 of the female tree—the male palms are 
very much fewer in number, and are called “ nehr ,” 
the same word which is used to denote a stallion 
camel. 

Marco Polo is believed to have passed through 
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ally of the book, which is certain to- meet with a wide 
and hearty welcome. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 
URING the last few years the feeling has been 
steadily growing that a large part of the money 
spent on elementary education is wasted for the want 
of a proper . system of education . in continuation 
schools, whether day or evening, which should pre¬ 
pare children, for their future work. Unemployment, 
the decay of apprenticeship due to the changed condi¬ 
tions, of. labour, the increased number of occupations 
for boys and' girls which, lead. to no definite future,, 
and the, bookish .style of our elementary-school educa¬ 
tion, have been responsible for this feeling of unrest- 
in the minds of all thinking persons. Some have 
suggested the reform of 1 the elementary-school curri¬ 
culum by making it more practical; others the rais- 
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